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BRIEF MEMOIR, 



The noble family of Russell have for three cen- 
turies illustrated the dignity of the British peerage, 
and for twice that period have been known and 
highly esteemed among the principal gentry of the 
west of England. By their valour and conduct 
in the field, their councils in the senate and llie 
cabinet, and the mild influence of their example 
in private life, they have eminently contributed 
to preserve that due and delicate balance, which 
harmonizes the power of the crown with the liberty 
of the subject ; and has rendered the Constitution 
of Great Britain, if not the admiration of the 
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worlds an example to which the rest of £urope 
has looked with love« and fear, and trembling. 
If they have sometimes lent their authority to 
repress the occasional licentiousness of the people, 
they have not shrunk from the responsibility of 
admonishing the chief magistrate of his unconsti- 
tutional inroads on public liberty. And in their 
successive advancement to the highest rank in the 
British peerage, they are tarnished with no mean 
submissions; but at every accession of dignity, 
have always left it gloriously doubtful, whether 
they conferred or received more honour. 

William Lord Russell, whose trial at the 
Old Bailey Sessions-house has been so ably de- 
picted by Mr. George Hayter, was the third son 
of the fifth Earl and first Duke of Bedford, who, 
during the agitated reign of Charles I., fought 
bravely in the battles of £dgehill and Newbury; 
and after the restoration, bore St. £d ward's sceptre 
at the coronation of Charles II. With more than 
the patriotism, Russell inherited the courage and 
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the mild domestic virtues of his father. Although 
brought up in the principles of constitutional free- 
dom, he appears during his youth to have yielded, 
in some degree^ to the tide of dissipation, which 
flowing in with the return of royalty and Charles, 
endangered the morals and the liberties of England ; 
but his marriage with Lady Rachel, second daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Southampton, completely re- 
claimed him, and he was thenceforward considered 
as one of the chief guardians of public liberty and 
the Protestant religion. In the year 1679, when 
Charles, influenced by the advice of Sir William 
Temple^ found, or thought it necessary to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Whigs, Lord Russell was 
appointed of his privy council : but soon discovering 
that his party were not in the king*s confidence, he 
resigned^ and his reasonable dread of the Roman 
Catholic religion induced him to co-operate actively 
in promoting the exclusion of the Duke of York 
from the succession to the throne. In June 1680, 
he joined with the Lords Shaftesbury, Cavendish, 



and others, in presenting the duke in the courts at 
Westminster, as a popish recusant; and on the 
following November, distinguished himself by car- 
rying up ths exclusion bill to the House of Lords, 
followed by two hundred members of the Com* 
mons. This increased Lord Russell's popularity; 
but also increased the displeasure of the court, 
which now began openly to avow its arbitrary 
principles, 

Justly alarmed at these despotic proceedings, 
the Whig leaders had recourse to counteracting 
expedients; and a plan for a simultaneous insur- 
rection in £ngland and Scotland, (wherein were 
concerned the Dukes of Monmouth and Argyll ; 
the Lords Russell, Essex, aud Howard; Hampden 
and Algernon Sydney;) was formed, and in some 

• 

degree, though very imperfectly, digested : but 
different views prevailed among the leaders; and 
it is now generally admitted, that Russell, in wish- 
ing to exclude the Duke of York, looked only 
to the preservation of the Protestant religion ; the 



most public proof of which is probably to be found 
in the reversfd of his attainder among, the very first 
acts of, William and Mary. 

Adverting to those passages of his public con- 
dttct, where a flickering of metaphysical, light and 
darkness prevents our clear discernment of the 
pure moral outline — the, embarrassment in which 
every honest lover of liberty is placed, where sub- 
mission to arbitrary power and ui4)rincipled ma- 
chination is opposed by the difficulty, — ^perhaps the 
impossibility, of perfectly unobjectionable resist- 
ance, — vindicates his fame. The political serpent 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, enwreathed 
itself among scriptural flowers. A text from the 
Old or New Testament, soplustically selected, and 
opportunely uttered from the pulpit or the press, 
might seem to identify Royal with Theocratical au- 
thority 5 and while it wmed at stultifying the rights 
and privileges of free inquiry and resistance, ex- 
acted dishonourable submission, and gave the sem- 
blance of sacrcdness to acts of real tyranny. But 
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ndther Burnet^ hor TlUotson^ nor Charles^ nor 
the hope of pardon, could prevail with Lord Russell 
to lend his sanction to the courtly doctrines of 
divine right and non-resistance. His personal dan- 
ger, therefore, arose out of his public integrity 
and exemplary virtue. He fell in resisting des- 
potism and oppression. His memory is embalmed 
in the lasting regret of posterity. His conjugal 
affection, and the tenour of his private life, have 
enregistered his name among those of the emi- 
nently good : and if Bolingbroke and Pope may be 
listened to, poetry and philosophy have enroUed 
it among the great 5 for 

** Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
On filling smiles, in exile or in chains ; 
Like good Anrelins let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates — the man is great indeed I '' 

We shall now proceed to give some short ac- 
count of Mr. George Hayter's picture ; of those 
circumstances of Lord Russell's trial which are 
necessary to its elucidation ; and of the exemplary 



conduct of Lady Rachel, who is so conspicuously 
pourtrayed in it. 

Being dear to our best recollections as English- 
men, the subject of Mr. Hayter's picture may, 
without impropriety, be termed national: and as 
its details consist of authentic portraits from the 
Bedford collections, and other local matters of fact, 
held together by careful adherence to the costume 
of the age in wluch Lord Russell lived, it is in 
the strictest sense an historical picture; and is 
eminently worthy both of the munificent patron- 
age of the Nobleman who, in justice to the fair 
fame of his illustrious ancestor, gave the commis- 
sion to paint it, (and has since facilitated its 
engraving and publication) and of the distinguished 
Artist from whose mind and pencil it has pro^ 
ceeded. 

The interior of the Old Bailey Sessions-house, 
with its carved oaken desks and antique tribunal, 
is here made to seem a scene far more worthy than 
it at present is, of the high rank of the accused 
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party. Behind this seat of justice, and beneath the 
royal arms, Mr, Hayter has inscribed a motto from 
Deuteronomy,* which becomes highly pertinent to 
the occasion, from its juxta-position to &e business 
before the court. Between this motto and another 
text, which is concealed from view by a curtun, 
is rested that immense tworhanded and two>edged 
sword of justice, which has descended to us from 
the feudal ages. This stands prominently forward : 
but to discover the scales of Astraea, the observer 
must use. his eye-glass. He findfi them at last, 
overshadowed by impending ornaments, darkly em- 
broidered on the arras. It is true these are subor- 
dinate matters, but they go to increase the genenal 
moral effect of the picture, which >is> to shew haw 
the. forms o/Jmstice may be prostituted to the pur-^ 
poses of despotism. They help to impress us with 
ideas of the mock solemnity which tyranny must 

• If a false witness rise np against any man to testify against 
him that which is wrong ; then shall ye do. unto him that which he 
had thought to have done onto his brother: so shalt thou put the 
evil away from among you.— Deot. xiz. 10 — 19. 
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always assume^ when in the presence of the public 
and of its yictims. They swell the plenitude of 
the performance, and shew that the artist has left 
nothing unthought of, that could be rendered con- 
tributory to the general purpose of his work. 

The painter of an historical work is master of 
but an instant. The selection of that instant is 
consequently of cardinal importance. The point of 
time represented in the present picture, is judi- 
ciously chosen, both for the intensity of interest 
which is excited^ and the scope which it affords for 
pictorial display. Mr. Hayter has marked it in the 
Royal Academy catalogue, by the following short 
passage from the State trials: — ''The two first 
witnesses having been examined. Lord Howard of 
Escrick was sworn,'' The clerk is represented a^ 
haying just administered the oath, while, as is 
usual on such occasions, the attomies, advocates, 
and judges, are in a state of bustle and anxious 
anticipation. Of this the painter has availed him- 
jself with much professional adroitness ; the attitudes 
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of his dramatis personam being happily varied, and 
each individual properly employed. 

The gallery is filled by numerous spectators, 

r 

and their various degrees of concern are marked 
with due subordination. The deeper interest felt 
by the jury, is shown in the prompt actions of 
some, and in the general though perturbed ex- 
pression of attention to the business before them. 
On their elevated tribunal sit the judges^ and at 
a lower table, bestrewed with books and law-deeds, 
are the advocates and attornies. Some of the legal 
characters are busied in writing: the magistrates 
are apparently calm and considerate: Holt, who 
was counsel for the prisoner, is attentive to the 
exception which his Lordship has taken to the co- 
presence of the witnesses produced against him: 
the attorney and solicitor-generals are conferring^ 
and Serjeant Jefferies (afterward so notorious as a 
judge, and who wears a countenance worthy of a 
better reputation,) in his professional acuteness, 
and with his fore-finger resting on his brief, has 
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risen, apparently to catch at dome advantage which 
may militate against the prisoner^ or display his 
own zeal. 

Conspicuously seated on a bench beneath the 
jury-box, sit, Rumsey, formerly a republican offi- 
cer; and now, as Hume says, a reluctant witness; 
and Sheppani, who had just been examined, and 
is attending to the wliisper of the former with an 
ur of evident discomfort. The treacherous Lord 
Howard, upon whose evidence, about to be deli- 
vered, must mainly rest the ' issue of the trial, 
appears at once wily, apprehensive, and conscience- 
smitten. In Lord John Russell's biography of 
his illustrious ancestor, he informs us that Lord 
Howard begun his evidence in so low a tone, that 
one of the jury said, "We cant hear you, my 
Lord,'^ upon which his Lordship, alluding to the 
suicide or murder of the Earl of Essex, which 
had been perpetrated that very morning, replied, 
"There is an unhappy accident happened which 
hath sunk my voice. I was but just now ac- 
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quainted with the fate of my Lord of Essex. 
Having thus shevni (adds Lord John) his sensi- 
bility at the death of one of his victims^ Lord 
Howard proceeded to take away the life of an- 
other. 

At the bar^ backed by his personal friends^ 
and conspicuous by his noble presence and the 
simplicity of his action^ stands Lord Bussell him- 
self. Calm^ dignified^ dauntless^ self-collected, in- 
trepid, equal to either fortune that may await him^ 
his finely formed features have a character of cool 
sedateness, wherein the local truth is so happily 
coincident with the ideal of the subject and the 
poetic and pictorial demands of the occasion, that 
the victim of despotism appears to be'^ 

"What PUto thought^ (and Godlike Cato was,) 
A brave man straggling with Uie storms of fate, 
And greatly failing with a falling stfite." 

'* He wa& assisted during his trial (says the 
record) by his wife, Rachael Lady Russell; and 
attended by many of his friends.^' Perhaps,— -I 
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write it with diffidence and with deference upon 
a public occasion where all do not sympathise 
alike: but — ^perhaps, the acm^ of the pathos in the 
present ca8e> and that which principally contri- 
butes to render this tragical occurrence so pecu- 
liarly fit to be commemorated by the arts of 
Pdmting and Engravings resides in that beautiful 
conjugal endearment^ which> blending itself wi^ 
the sentiment of patriotism^ induced Lady Russell 
to forego the natural timidities (not the delicades) 
of her sex, and publicly step forward to assist 
her beloved husband in his hour of trial, when 
assailed by all the power that tyranny and its satel- 
lites could array agsdnst him. There she sits with 
true conjugal devotion, looking anxiously toward 
Lord Russell, all consciousness of public observa- 
tion being absorbed in his peril and her own sense 
of duty:-^there she sits, on one of those pictur- 
esque ebony chairs which were the fashion of the 
age, at a small table within the bar, and with her 
apparatus for writing duly placed before her. And 
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there she will now sit for centuries^ in the view, 
and in the grateful recollection^ of her admiring 
country. 

We hare said that Mr. Hayter has bestowed 
accurate attention on the costume of the period 
in which Lord Russell performed his exemplary 
part. This is in no respect more observable than 
in the draperies of his figures. The elegant and 
ornamental fashion of the tasteful age of Vandyke 
and the Charleses, is here thoroughly understood 
and strictly attended to. Tlie civil, military, and le- 
gal habiliments, are introduced in excellent pictorial 
contrast; and are carefully and tastefully pencilled, 
without being in the least over -laboured. The 
helmetted halberdier who appears to have held 
Lord Russell in custody, with his cuirass and em- 
broidered sleeve, comes in well (as the painter's 
phrase is) among the courtly dresses of thode who 
stand near him, and who are evidently intended 
for those personal Mends of his Lordship* who are 
recorded to have attended him on this eventful 
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occasion. They are earnestly attentive to the pro- 
ceedings, richly and variously habited, and among 
them may be noticed with distinction, the Duke 
of Somerset, the Marquis of Halifax, Lord Caven- 
dish, Mr. Howard, *and the two prelates, Burnet 
and Tillotson — forming an anxious group at the 
right-hand corner of the picture. 

The colours severally, and that result of the 
whole which artists term the general tone of a 
picture, are wrought up precisely to the degree 
of richness that is suited to the subject. Richness 
carried to a certain degree, was here indispensable: 
but a more shewy or florid display of colour, would 
have been impertinent to the gravity of the oc- 
casion. A mse economy has accordingly pre- 
vuled. Colour acts, its part decorously in telling 
the truths of this bloody page of British history, 
without mafring in any degree the profound sen- 
timent of the picture. Nor is it less deserving 
of encomium for its powerful and effective chiar- 
oscuro 3 and for that extraordinary talent at mul- 
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tifarious composition— telling a complicated story 
mih energy and perspicuity^*— which the artist has 
here displayed. It is unquestionably the che/- 
tTceuvre of Mr. Qedrge Hayter. 

The Mezzotinto Engraving from this lecture, 
which Mr. Bowyer now produces to the public> 
will, if we mistake not, be found to be not less the 
masterpiece of Mr. John Bromley. By a judicious 
and spirited admixture of etching, with the work of 
his uMizzotinto-tools, he has produced an effect of 
deep-toned brightness, united with clear and rich 
shadows, and a very careful reduced delineation 
of the details of his original, with which the 
critics in this mode of translating the imitative 
art of the painter, can scarcely fail to be highly 
gratified. 

We shall conclude this brief notice by indulg- 
ing in a few extracts from Mr. Fox's work, and 
'from Lord John RusselPs life of his martyred ran- 
cestor. But all who see Mr. John Bromley's En- 
graving or Mr. George Hayter*s picture— indeed 
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the public at large> — should diligently peruse the 
whole of that masterly piece of biography, with 
its appended journal of the last days of Lord 
Russell, from the pen of Dr. Burnet, as well as 
Mr. Fox's history of a period so deeply interesting 
to the English nation. 

Mr. Fox, with his accustomed energy of thought 
and simplicity of taste, writes of the twin patriots 
who were sacrificed to the tyranny of the second 
Charles: "thus fell Russell and Sidney, two names 
that will, it is hoped, be for ever dear to every 
English heart. When their memory shall cease 
to be an object of respect and veneration, it re- 
quires no spirit of prophecy to foretel that En- 
glish liberty will be fast approaching to its final 
consummation. Their depcHiment was such as 
might be expected from men who knew them- 
selves to be suffering not for their crimes, but 
for their virtues. In courage they were equal, but 
the fortitude of Russell, who was connected with 
the world by private and domestic ties which Sid- 
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uey had not^ was put to the severer trials and 
the story of the last days of this excellent man's 
life" — [the author doubtless means, as related by 
Dr. Burnet, afterward Bishop of Swiim] — "fills 
the mind with such a mixture of tenderness and 
admiration, that I know not any scene in history 
that more ' powerfully excites our sympathy, or 
goes more directly to the heart."* 

Lord Russell met death with the equanimity 
which through life had always distinguished him. 
Arrived at the scaffold in Lincoln's4nn-fieldS, '' he 
knelt down and prayed three or four minutes by 
himself. When that was done, he took off his 
coat and waistcoat: he had brought a night-cap in 
his pocket, fearing his ^rvant might not get up 
to him. He undressed himself, and took off his 
cravat, without the least change of countenance. 
Just as he was going down to the block, some 
one called out to make a lane, that the Duke of 
Albemarle might see; upon which he looked full 
that way. Dr. Burnet had advised him not to turn 

* Fox's James II. p. 60, 
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about his head when it was once on the block, 
and not to give a signal to the executioner; these 
directions he punctually attended to." 

"When he had lain down/' says Dr. Burnet, 
^'I once looked at him, and saw no change in 
his looks; and though lie was still lifting up his 
hands, there was no trembling, though in the 
moment in which I looked, the executioner hap- 
pened to be laying his axe to his neck, to direct 
him to take aim: I thought it touched him, but 
am sure he seemed not to mind it. — ^The execu- 
tioner, at two strokes, cut o£f his head." * 

• « • • • 

» 

"When King William obtained possession of 
the throne, he amply fulfilled the promises he had 
so generously made. The second act he passed 
was one for reversing the attainder of Lord Rus- 
sell, in the preamble of which his execution is 
called a murder. In 1694, he created the Earl of 
Bedford a Duke : and amongst the reasons for con- 

* life of Lord Russell, by Lord John Rnssell, 
pp. 106—7, Vol. 11. 
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ferring this honour^ it is stated, ^'that this was 
not the least, that he was the father to Lord 
Russell, the ornament of his age, whose great me- 
rits it was not enough to transmit by history to 
posterity, but they (the King and Queen,) were 
willing to record them in their royal patent, to 
remsdn in the family as a monument consecrated 
to his consimimate virtue, whose name could never 
be forgot, so long as men preserved any esteem 
for sanctity of manners, greatness of mind, and 
a love to their country, constant even to death. 
Therefore, to solace his excellent father for so 
great a loss, to celebrate the memory of so noble 
a son, and to excite his worthy grandson, the 
heir of such mighty hopes, more cheerfully to 
emulate and follow the example of his illustrious 
father, they entailed this high dignity upon the 
Earl and his posterity/'* 

• • * • ♦ 

And now concerning the pure-hearted and un- 
fortunate Rachel Lady Russell. Lord John writes, 

• Pp. 13ft— 3) Vol. n. 
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that ''religion afforded, to a mind like hers> tke 
chief motive to be resigned, when nothing could 
give her a reason to be consoled. 

'' Before taking leave, however, of so admirable 
a person, I cannot refrain from offering some re* 
marks upon her character. 

''Her life may be divided into two parts: one. 
In which we sympathise with her happiness; the 
other, in which we admire her fortitude, and feel 
#or her distress. In the first we have seen her 
captivate the affections of Lord Russell, and after 
hanng become his wife, we have mentioned her 
as busy in collecting political intelligence for his 
information, as anxiously providing for his health 
and comfort, directing the care, and enjoying the 
amusements of her children; and, above all> re- 
turning thanks to the Most High for the gift <^ 
happiness, which, though extreme, she seems never 
to have abused. She was to her lord the chosen 
mistress of his heart, the affectionate companion 
of his life, the tender and solicitous mother of his 
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offspring. These qualities were sufficient to stamp 
her character as amiable^ the conduct^ we after- 
wards related, mark it as sublime. We then saw 
her attend her husband in prison, upon a charge 
of high treason, and divide her day between the 
soothing attention which his situation excited, and 
the active inquiries which his defence required* 
We found her, where a nobleman's wife migliti 
not, perhaps, be expected> — acting as his secretary' 
in a court of justice, and writing, with her oi 
hand, the notes from which he was to plead in %. 
cause where his life was at stake. After his codtk 
demnation, we followed her in the anxious and/ 
unceasing solicitations which she made, on evierjr 
side, to obtain his pardon ; and, amidst her restk^h; 
endeavours to save his life, we still had to admlee 
a heart, which could lead her to abstain from ewmk, 
hinting to the patriot she was about to see periA^. 
on the scaffold; that his existence might be px«K 
longed by means degrading to his spirit, or ineoiie . 
sistent with his honour."* 

• Pp. 134—5, Vol. II. 
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if we mistake not, will operate as a sufficient inducement 
for them to read the whole; for we have not selected 
these stanzas on account of their merit being superior 
to the rest of the Poem, but because they appeared more 
strictly pertinent to the immediate subject of our pub- 
lication. 



Wave-girdled Albion! canst thoa boast 

No column — trophy — - stoned- 
No names to shed aroond thy coast 

A glory all thine own? 
Ejrrie of Freedom, Yes!— Her power 
In sonniest, as in stormiest hour. 

With patriots girt thy throne; 
Who watch'd with keen and jealons eye. 
State's giant doad swim darkly by. 



It was a sunny hour when back 

The exiled Stuart came. 
Rich with warm welcomes, in a track 

Of pleasure, fraught with fame ; 
It wore enough had he but wooed 
The syren of Delight, subdued 

By no nuworthier aim ; 
But he must forge'flresh chains to bind 
The chartered rights of human-kind. 
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The Magog-fway of State and Law, 
Twin despots in diBgnise, 

The watchfol eye of Freed<Hn saw. 
And bade her Russbll riae.- 

No satellite, no satrap he. 

To cronch or bend the pliant knee- 
Finn, self-respecting, wise. 

He stript away the specions veil ; 

Patriot he rose, and martyr fell. 

A giddy Court, bribed to lietray. 

And armed to defy. 
Threw in the sceptre to oatweigh 

Her balanced harmony : 
Vindictive — stodions to debase 
The cnmle chair, the civic mace. 

The peoplefs sovereignty ; 
And, with no air-drawn dagger, strike 
At noblest hearts, Tiberins-like. 

Not with the visionary's heat. 

Bat temperate fire, to plan 
Throui^ doubt, through danger, throagh defeat. 

The liberties of man>-~ 
To scorn the senate's venal mutes. 
State's parasites or prostitutes. 

Her RussBLL led the van; 
And with his Sidney braved, sedate, 
The tyrant's pride, the bigot's hate. 
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Too daring aonlsl ye little knew 

A traitor lingered near. 
With hollow voice and arm nntme. 

To check yonrhigh career; 
To move In tonahine of your fame. 
Yet turns to blast each glorious aim-— 

And He— an English peer! 
No ! wronged Nobility disdains 
The recreant blood in Howard's veins. 

Arraigned — at love's divine command. 

Behold his Lady aid. 
With shrinking heart, yet active hand. 

Her hero, undismayed : 
Gentle* but nei-ved with fortitude. 
The fountains of her grief subdued — 

By not one tear betrayed ; 
Alas, too deep those waters lie ; 
They chill the heart, not cloud the eye I 

For Sophistry in shape of Law, 

Skilled to confound and wrest 
Truth in each inference they can draw. 

Writes Treason on his crest ; 
Vainly would Age and Beauty sue,— 
His doom has long been fixed^ adieu, 

Thou noblest, firmest, best I 
Vengeance* more fell than Jeflhries' mien. 
Hastes on thy glory's closing scene. 
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Celled in the fortresses of power. 
Oh no! I will not dare 

To think upon the parting hour 
Which Beauty comes to share ; 

Her agony, love, tenderness. 

And weeping childhood's last caress- 
Young, innocent, and fair;— 

Enough ! those eyes have looked their last; 

Enough ! ** Death's bitterness is past ! " 



And now, in marble or a mound. 

The holy ashes lie 
Of Him, who girt by danger round, 

* Who scorned to fear or fly : * 
Patriot I Pole, Roman, Swiiser, Greek I 
Whate'er ye sought below, or seek. 

There read your homily : 
It tells ^ and ages vouch it true. 
Earth is no home for such as you. 



But turn ye to avenging time. 

To a successive age, 
And read the moral of the crime 

In History's tragic page. 
See the dark mover of the deed, 
James^to the injured Bedford plead 

For aid in civil rage ; 
His fortunes, into ruin hurled. 
The scorn or pity of the world. 
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" Ah, Sir I Uyaji yeacs have shed their mow, 

(The moaming father said,) 
Upon the tresses of this brow. 

And bowed this agedJiead. 
Now in the sunset of my coarse. 
Feeble and withered is n»if force ; >— 

But I had once, to aid»~ 
Or your lost sceptre to restore, 
A Son bot he is now no morel '* * 



Long, long, loved Portraitures f to yon 
Shall kindred Britons tnm. 

To Natare's warm emotions tme, . 
To weep, to adore, to bnm — 

And shoot to Stnarfs tyrant rage. 

That Python of a later a|;e. 
The arrows of their scorn; 

Giving to yonr nnnttered wrongs 

The language of a tiboasand tongues ! 




* This answer of the Earl of Bedford to James the Second, 
when entreated by him, just before his abdication, to exert on 
his behalf that great interest which the Earl possessed with the 
Peers of England, is matter of strict history ; and it forms, 
perhaps, as excellent a moral to the catastrophe that had 
been brought about, as fiction could devise or even philosophy 
desire. 



T. BXNSLST, Printer, 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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